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Messages for 
May Day 


FROM C.0.s ABROAD 


: Vy ESSAGES from war-resisters 
a in more than twenty coun- 
tries will be given at an imter- 
national pacifist demonstration 
to be held by the PPU London 
Area in the Conway. Hall on 
Monday evening. Special cables 
of greeting have been sent from 
pacifist groups throughout the 
Empire and from neutral 
countries, - 

The meeting will stress the fact 
that the international purpose of the 
pacifist movement remains unshaken 
by the war and that the International 
of the war-resisters ig now the only 
international functioning, after the 
winding-up off the Comintern. ; 

Many of the messages which will 
be read are from war-resisters who 
have already suffered for their 
beliefs. A Belgian pacifist writes: 
“Have been seven months away but 
now safe.” Behind this simple state- 
ment lies the fact that for seven 
months the writer has been in prison 
or in a concentration camp. From 
Rumania, now one of the world’s 
battlefields, comes the message: 

“No work, and therefore nothing sure for 
our daily bread. Our house, like that of others, 
has been confiscated and who knows how long 
we shall be able to stay on in our only room 
. . . . We must persevere and continye the 
struggle.” : 

In oceupied Europe war-resisters 
die in the struggle for liberty, A 
message from Norway states: “‘O, is 
dead in hospital.’ O, was a leading 
member of the war-resisters’ move- 
ment in Norway+the Nazis killed 
him. rd 

At the meeting on Monday pacifist 
trade unionists in this country will 
greet their comrades in other lands 
who are standing firm for their 
beliefs, in the sure knowledge that 


the truth will one day prevail. 

Principal speakers will be Alex _Wood and 
Reginald Reynolds; Ethel] Mannin will take the 
chair and Basil Rodgers will sing negro 
spirituals. 

The meeting starts at 7 o'clock, ~ 

On Sunday the PPU London Area is holding 
a demonstration in Hyde Park, with Patrick 
Figgis, Sybil Morrison and several other 
speakers. 


(See leading article, page 2.) 


REFLECTED GLORY 


YINNHE PPU is rich in distinguished 

musicians; but that does not 
mean that the musicians of the PPU 
are rich. I am the more gratified to 
report that this week’s contributions 
include a generous donation from one 
of the eminent confraternity, 
William Busch. 

His Piano Quartet was performed 
last week at a National Gallery Con- 
cert; and his Cello Concerto played 
last August by Florence Hooton and 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult at the 
Albert Hall. If we possessed a 
musical critic of the same calibre as 
our galaxy of musicians, PN readers 
would be better informed than they 
are ‘about their achievements. 
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Britten, Tippett, Curzon, Pears, 
Busch, Wordsworth, Austin Smith— 
‘any additions to the honourable 


company will be welcomed, to she 
reflected glory on the Peace News 
Fund. 
Contributions since Apr. 14: £21 2s. 7d. 
Total to date: £5,307 15s. 5d. 
THE EDITOR 


Please makes cheques, ete., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd.. and address them to the 
Accountant, Peace News, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


Peace Pledge Union 
annual general meeting 
report on pages 5 and 6 . 


MONEY FOR ARMS MEANS NO 


“BETTER 


BRITAIN” 


Strike law on Nazi model 


ORD Cranborne is the unive rsal “favourite” for next Foreign 
Secretary. Here is the main plank of his policy, deliberately 
propounded by him for our instruction. , 

“IT put it forward as a main principle of the Conservative policy that 


We must regard expenditure on armaments as the most essential item of 
national expenditure’ (D. Express, Apr. 8). 


Lord Cranborne would no doubt tell us that “most essential” is not the 
same as “biggest,” just as the individual’s expenditure on food, though 


most essential, is not his biggest, But 
fortunately for himself, the individual 
does not feel himself obliged to eat 
more than anybody else, He would 
die if he did. The nation, on the 
other: hand—in so far as its senti- 
ments are voiced by Lord Cranborne 
—does feel obliged to have more 
armaments than any other nation. 


* 


But that is now impossible. By 
no stretch of imagination can Britain 
have more powerful armaments than 
USA or Russia. This awkward snag 
is overcome by assuming that Britain, 
USA and Russia will remain in per- 
manent alliance. This combination 
would be so overwhelming that, 
though Britain’s expenditure on 
armaments would still be the “most 
essential,” it need not be the biggest 
item of expenditure. 

But it is contrary to historical ex- 
perience that a victorious. military 
alliance should endure. Nevertheless, 
though it is improbable, it:is conceiv- 
able that the minds of the Great 
Powers have been changed by the dis- 
astrous experience' of this war, and 
that the Big Three will cling together. 

But even if they do, Britain’s future 
expenditure on armaments will be 


ierippling to the schemes of social 


reform. The Economist (Apr. 22) 
reckons it at not less than a half of 
any possible increase in. the gross 
national income, from which increase 
the cost of new social services must 
be met. If the co-operation of the Big 
Three breaks down, it will certainly 
swallow up the whole of it. 


Another tradition goes 


QUE capacity for being shocked by 
the acts of nations steadily 
diminshes. In the perspective of 
future history the drastic curtailmént 
of the immunity of the diplomatic re- 
presentatives of all other nations 
than the Big Three will probably 
appear more momentous than it does 
to the numbed imaginations of today. 
Diplomatic immunity is one of the 
most ancient of the givilized world’s 
defences against entire international 
anarchy. It derives in part (I sup- 
pose) from the pre-Christian im- 
munity of the herald between opposing 
armies: and in part from the theory 
that the ambassador is, the direct, 
representative of the sovereign of the 
State and as such enjoys the right of 
personal access to the sovereign of the 
State to whom he is accredited. 

The present position is that ant- 
bassadors accredited to Britain are 
retained in the country and not 
allowed to communicate freely with 
their own heads of State. One cer- 
tain result of this drastic step is that 
the small nations will become even 
more sceptical than they already are 
of the intentions of the Great Powers 
towards them. 


Finland’s refusal 


REGARDING it as a*heroie protest 

_ against the dragooning of a small 
nation, I cannot help being glad at 
Finland’s rejection of the Russian 
offer of peace-terms. Since the war 
has effectively ceased in Finland, and 
it seems unlikely that the Russians 
willi resume it, the real purport of 
the Finnish refusal is that no 
government based on the will of the 
Finnish people can take the respon- 
sibility of consenting to terms so 
onerous. 

The Times leader on the subject is 
headed “Folly in Helsinki”: it says 
the Finnish leaders have missed “a 
golden opportunity,” and have 
“acted with levity,’ and even goes 
so far as to accuse them of “bad 
faith.” 

In fact the Russian demand for re- 
parations—£30 millions of goods a 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


year for 5 years: the total pre-war 
revenue of Finland was about £26 
millions—was one that an exhausted 
country like Finland could not satisfy, 
Had the reparations stood alone they 
might have been mgnaged by extend- 
ing them over a longer period. But 
peace with Russia also involved a new 
war to intern the German Army. 


British “Labour Front’’ 


TPHE peculiarity—and ominousness 

. 7 70f the new Defence Regula- 
tion to restrain people responsible 
for strikes is that it is obviously 
aimed at strengthening the control 
of trade union officials over the 
workers: “putting the policeman 
behind the TU official,” says the Man- 
chester Guardian (Apr, 20), From its 
operation is excepted “any act done 
at a meeting of members of a trade 
union.” - The Manchester Guardian 
goes onto say: 

“This is getting a long way from the ‘Trot- 
skyists’; it touches the most elementary form 
of workers’ combination, the shop-meeting. It 
may be a good thing, or it may not. But the 
possibilities of the Regulation should be fully 
debated and properly understood. If one were 
cynical one might say that this legal endow- 
ment of the trade union is rather like Dr. Ley’s 
German Labour Front.” 

Really, there is no need to be 
cynical: to be. objective is sufficient, 
The consequences of such a regulation 
will be the opposite of those intended. 
No phenomenon is more significant in 


this fifth year of total war than the 
widening gulf between the rank and 
file of the workers and their trade 
union leaders. It cannot be bridged 
by authoritarian action, It will only 
be widened. 

* 


To whom will the workers turn for 
leadership? The Communists will be 
unable to supply it, for their new line 
is to support national solidarity. It 
is no accident that they are playing 
the same part as Italy and France 
today. Their -role has been com- 
pletely reverseq from what it was at 
the end of the last war. 

That reversal’ which was proceed- 
ing apace in the years before 1939 
and recei¥ed only a temporary check 
by the Russian-German agreement, is 
due to a fundamental change in 
policy, The preservation of the 
USSR is now the over-ruling aim of 
Communist policy, and any tem- 
dencies towards social revolution in 
the nations allied with USSR have to 
be suppressed. 

this policy is continued after 
the war—there is no obvious reason 
why it should change—the political 
leadership of the legions of restive 
workers will be going begging. 
Syndicalists and anarchists should 
have their opportunity, Their doc- 
trines will be appropriate to the 
situation. 


Indian horror 


"HE story disclosed in the Cal- 

cutta Statesman’s reprint (under 
the title “Maladministration in 
Bengal”) of its leading articles before 
and during the Bengal famine period 
touches at times a point of fantastic 
horror. 

During a fortnight when the famine 
was at its height (Oct. 1 to 15 last 
year), one: half of the Government 
officials went off on holiday. “The 
Government foodshops, despite the 
starvation in the streets, were closed 
for three days out of October’s first 
eight.” These were religious (Pujah) 
holidays. ; 

Though this was a_ specifically 
Indian failure, the Statesman im- 
partially condemns the Central 
Government, the Bengal Government, 
the India Office and the British Par- 
liament, for an unparalleled collapse 
of responsible administration. “Out- 
standingly, the largest factor has 
been shameful lack of foresight and 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


'proposals . 


Vengeance will not limp 


“TF we take the wew that for at 

least a generation to come Ger- 
many cannot be trusted with even a 
modicum of prosperity, that while all 
our recent Allies are angels of light, 
all our ... enemies... are children 
of the devil, that year by year Ger- 
many must be kept impoverished and 
her children starved and crippled, and 
that she must be ringed round by 
enemies; then we shall reject all the 
. . which may assist Ger- 
many to regain a part of her former 
material prosperity and find a means 
of livelihood for the industrial popu- 
lation of her towns. 

“But if this view of nations and of 
their relation to one another is adopted 
by the democracies of Western 
Europe, and is financed by the United 
States, heaven help us all, If we aim 
deliberately at the impoverishment of 
Central Europe, vengeance, I dare 
predict, will not limp.” 

If you are one of those tough 
realists who abound today you might 
imagine that these words come from 
a soft sentimenfalist—one of the 
“Don’t Let’s Be Beastly to the Hun” 
Brigade. You might go on to say 
that Justice demands that Germany 
shall suffer as she has made other 
nations suffer. Before revealing the 
author of this warning, then, I quote 
his comment on this notion of 


Justice: 
“The policy of reducing Germany to servitude 


for a generation, of degrading the lives of_ 


millions of human beings, and of depriving a 
whole nation of happiness should be abhorrent 
and detestable—abhorrent and detestable, even 
4£ it were possible, even if it enriched our- 
selves, even if it did not sow the decay of the 
whole civilized life of Europe. Some preach it 
in the name of Justice. In the great events of 
man’s history, in the ufwinding of the com- 
plex fates of nations Justice is not so simple. 
And if it were, nations are not authorized, by 
religion or by natural morals, to visit on the 
children of their enemies the misdoings of 
parents or of rulers.” 


But if we are not to enforce peace 
terms involving stern, retributive 
Justice, on what principle are we to 
work? Ih the source of these quota- 


tions we can find an alternative: 

“Even though the result disappoint us, must 
we not base our actions on better expectations, 
and believe that the prosSerity and happiness 
of one country promotes that of others, that 
that solidarity of man is not a fiction, and that 
nations can still afford to treat other nations 
as fellow-creatures?”’ 


* 


Who is this humanitarian? At the 
time he wrote these passages, in 
“The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” he “was Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
C.B, (now Lord Keynes). The book 
was published in December, 1919. Six 
months earlier he had resigned from 
his position as the British Treasury’s 
representative at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and as deputy for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
Supreme Economic Council. He had 
resigned because, as he put it him- 
self, “it became evident that hope 
could no longer be entertained of 
substantial modification in the draft 
Terms of Peace.” The book was 
written to explain “the grounds of 
his objection to the Treaty, or rather 
to the whole policy of The Conference 
towards the economic problems of 
Europe.” 

_The realists had their way: but 
history has vindicated Mr. Keynes 
and those who thought, like him. This 
war is; in part, history’s retribution 
on those who thought to impose their 


‘own retribution on a defeated foe. 


Are we going to make the same great 
mistake again? There is much 
evidence that we shall. Yet... “If 
we aim deliberately at the impoverish- 
ment of Central Europe, vengeance, I 
dare predict, will not limp.” 
IWC. 
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MAY DAY 
MADNESS 


i (ees first of May used to be the day 
on which the workers of the world 
demonstrated their solidarity. We 
used to watch them and their children 
from the Socialist Sunday Schools 
arriving by waggonette from the east- 
ward parts of London, in procession 
for Hyde Park. Those brave and hope- 
ful days are over. “Workers of the 
world, unite!” The British Labour 
leaders’ May Day gift to the workers 
in 1944 is the threat of 5 years’ im- 
prisonment for anyone who dares to 
suggest that they should try to do it. 


Yet another May-Day present it has 
given to the workers, in the Labour 
Party’s statement of policy on the 
international post-war settlement. 
Certainly, it mentions something 
called Socialism once or twice: but it 
is Socialism with a strange and sig- 
nificant difference. It has no inter- 
national basis; if it is to have the 
name Socialism at all, it must be 
qualified by the epithet National. 
National Socialism is a weed which, 
i its name, will smell equally 
rank. 


* 


These two May-Day gifts of the 
British Labour Movement to the 
British workers come out of the same 
bag. The Defence Regulation—agreed 
by the Employers’ Federation and the 
TUC—prepares them for the National 
Socialist State: the statement on 
international policy prepares them for 
the next total war. 

“Pacifism,” the statement says, “is 
not a workable basis of policy.” 
Neither of course is the international 
unity of the working class. Both for 
precisely the same reason: that the 
people who could work these policies 
—namely, the working-class leaders— 
have never made any attempt to do so. 
The last great effort to set the working 
class in motion for international ends 
—Lenin’s Third International—has 
been definitely abandoned. 

“Strength,” says the Labour Party 
policy-statement, “is essential to 
safety, and it is better to have too 
much strength than too little.” What 
is this safety and who is to enjoy it? 
The nation is to enjoy it, and jt con- 
sists in being safe from armed attack. 
It is achieved by being militarily so 
powerful that no other nation will 
dare to attack your own. Then your 
nation is safe. For how ldng? 


* 


Germany was in this safe position in 1939. 
In 1944 she is suffering an extremity of devas- 
tation such as no European country has en- 
dured. And the result has been that the British 
Labour Party has determined that Britain must 
be rendered safe by the same means. Do they 
really imagine that, any more than in Germany 
itself, a modern military machine of over- 
whelming strength can be kept under civil 
control? Or are they merely climbing into the 
tank betimes? 

If so, they will find that pacifism is, after 
all, the only workable basis for policy in the 
mechanized modern world. They will remember 
that May Day used to be 2 demonstration that 
pacifism can take a very practical form, if the 
workers refuse te make the weapons of war 
whereby they will be increasingly enslaved. 
But when the working class itself succumhs to 
militariam—there is no power left to liberate 
it or the world, And the surrender of the 
British working class to militarism would be 
the surrender of the European working class +o 
militarism: for today the European working 
class has nowhere else to look for the example 
of a freely functioning working class. 

In the last resort, only the German working 
class can prevent the resources of German in- 
dustry being perverted to militarism again; 
and only the British working class can prevent 
such devastation and injustice being done to 
the German working class that militarism will 
again appear their only escape from consider- 
.able misery. Let us hope that, by May Day 
next, these truths, now being systematically 
obscured and eclipsed, will have begun to 
emerge again. 


Peace News is open for the expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
im it, whether signed or unsigned, de not neces- 
sarily represent the policy of the Peace Pledge 
Union, of which it is the weekly organ. Nor 
does the acceptance of advertisementa imply 
any endorsement or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised. 

Postal subscription rates: Home: quarterly, 
8a. 3d.; yearly, 12s. 6d. Abroad: quarterly, 
2s. 9d.; yearly, 10s. 6d. 

Displayed advertisements: Maximom size, 3 
column inches. Copy by first post Friday. 
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“OUR; TOWNS” 


wy 

YEAR has gone by since the 

publication of a small book* 

which is described by its 
authors as a study of the conditions 
of town life for the poorest, and 
addressed to readers “with stout 
stomachs and an appetite for facts, 
including the unpleasant.” The book 
has attracted considerable attention, 
and has helped to stir the imagina- 
tion and add to the understanding of 
many people. 

It is encouraging that a number of 
PPU members and groups have been 
moved not only to absorb the know- 
ledge it contains but to translate 
their interest into action: they have 
as a starting point accepted a share 
of individual responsibility for these 
conditions. 

“Our Towns” is a review of facts 
—a,_ penetrating and_ thought-pro- 
voking inquiry into their significance, 
followed by practical recommenda- 
tions—some of them highly original. 
The starting point for the inquiry 
was the hard core of fact which re- 
mained when the mass of sensational 
complaint by the Countryside against 
the Town after the 1939 evacuation 
had been sifted and cleared. The 
complaints related only to a small 
proportion of the evacuees, but they 
were nation wide, and serious enough 
to condemn our social system and 
institutions, 

The book asks a number of per- 
tinent questions, For instance, it has 
been found that in 10 industrial 
cities 50 per cent. of girls and 30 per 
cent. of boys of school age are in- 
fested with head lice, and infestation 
is much higher among children of 
pre-school age. Why? We have our 
health and education services: what 
ig wrong with them? Is Westminster 
to blame. or is local government 
eorrupt or slack? Why do parents 
tolerate this state of things? 

The majority of children from the 
poorer quarters of our towns have 
not, or had not, before the war, 
nearly enough, or good enough cloth- 
ing, They had a few warm garments 
for the winter, they had very poor 
quality shoes; as one mother put it, 
“they seem to expect the kids to have 
sleeping accommodation, I don’t 


*Our Towns—A Close Up. Oxford 
University Press, 5s. Obtainable 


from the PPU Bookshop, 


—! 


know where they expect the likes of 
us to get pyjamas and such.” Why? 
Are the parents too poor? What 
wages do they earn, and what value 
do they get for the money they spend 
on clothes? 

Why did many town children re- 
fuse fresh wholesome food? Why 
were they unused to going to bed at 
a reasonable hour and consequently 
suffering from nervous _ instability 
and all the ill effects of lack of rest? 
Why is there more hooliganism 
among town children than country 
children? 

Why had so few children whose 
homes were in London, Glasgow and 
Liverpool ever even seen the open 


First of two articles by 
IRENE T. BARCLAY 


country? Between the two wars 
4% million houses were built in this 
land; why are so many people still 
forced to live in intolerable housing 
conditions—dwellings packed closely 
together, without fresh air and sun- 
light, privacy or peace? 

The answers to these questions are 
not all simple and obvious,:and there 
is no panacea for deep-rooted 
maladies. The problem of Our Towns 
is as overpowering as the problem 
of establishing lasting peace — 
because jit is part of that problem. 
Paverty and insecurity, ignorance, 
poor health, squalor, the pitiful waste 
of child life, the acceptance of tenth- 
rate substitutes for freedom, adven- 
ture and achievement—all these are 
manifestations of our present way 
of life, 

When we have abolished poverty 
and found the way to creative and 
satisfying work for everyone, to an 
effective balance between town and 
country life; when we have_ lovely 
well-planned towns and delightful 
houses, when we are content with 
nothing less than the best we can 
give in education, it will de a sign 
that we have done with power- 
polities, imperialism and — war. 
Pacifists need no reminder of that— 
no reminder that the present war sets 
back our hopes of the world we want 
for more time than we dare to con 
template. But just because pacifists 
know that the war will no end with 


LETTER-S 


Employment Policy 


HE article “Can there be jobs for 
all?” calls attention to some 
important aspeets of the war and the 
post-war economic situation, but there 
are others which it appears to 


overlook. 

In the first place, there seems to be strict 
adherence to the orthodox idea that there can, 
or should, be no distribution of incomes save in 
the form’ of wages or salaries paid to persons 
in employment, industry being treated as 
though its main purpose were the provision of 
work and not the production of the maximum 
quantity of desired goods and services. 

As I have pointed out on previous occasions, 
in an age of labour-destroying inventions and 
discoveries, you cannot, in peace-time, perman- 
ently provide paid work for everyone. This can 
be done in war because of the absolutely 
colossal output of “gift” goods .to foreign 
countries, i.e. enemy countries to whom we 
make “presents” of bombs and high explosives. 
A large country like the United States, pro- 
vided with great internal resources in the 
shape of raw materials, might be able to pro- 
vide full employment for some time by making 
presents of goods to give to the people of 
India, China, etc. 

Britain, however, with her far more limited 
resources' in raw materials, restricted land 
area and relatively dense population could not 
do this for very Jong, even if she could do it at 
all. After the war it is unlikely that, with the 
loss of her export trade and consequent decline 
in imports, she wil} have many goods to give 
away and the best goal she can aim at is the 
employment, for short hours, of all the people 
who are needed to develop her resources to full 
capacity for the benefit of her own citizens. 

BEDFORD 


Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


The views expressed by Barbara Wootton in 
her interesting article ‘“‘Can there be jobs for 
all?” can be supported by the practical example 
of Sweden, Like other countries Sweden was 
affected by the slump, which reached its peak 
there in 1933 when there were 186,561 unem- 
ployed, the highest figure ever recorded in 
Sweden; farmers were going bankrupt, thus 
forcing sales of farming property. 

Relief work and cash relief, which had been 
the former policy of the government, were 
consigned to the background in favour of the 
entry of public funds into the Jabour market 
on labour market conditions. Millions of 
kroner were allocateg for public works to alle- 
viate unemvloyment and the effect of this 
spread to all corners of the country. Public 
buildings, hospitals, schools, dwellings, roads. 
bridges, harbours, watering and drainage sys- 
tems. power stations and playing fields are the 
result of the crisis policy of Sweden's social 
democratic government; unemployment became 
isolated in certain “islands of unemployment’”’ 
to which the government then turned its atten- 
tion until they too were liquidated, 


Loans were made to farmers, to whom prices 
were guaranteed. When the corner of the de- 
pression was turned the loans were repaid and 
it was Not necessary to continue them. 
®Those who are interested should read Biarre 
Braatoy’s “The New Sweden” which is issued 
in the Discussion Book Series. 

MARGERY JONES 


4 Medland Ave., Green Lane, Coventry. 


Election Campaigns 


A correspondent in your issue of 
Mar, 31 defends pacifist election cam- 
paigns by claiming that they have a 
propaganda value quite apart from 
the ballot-box result, If we are really 
after propaganda, and not votes at 
all, shouldn’t we be wiser to concen- 
trate our tiny resources on those 


people who are likely to be infiuenced | 


by our opinions, instead of dissipating 
our energies on a haphazard cross- 


section of the community? _ : 

There seems to be growing a pacifist tradi- 
tion that standing for an ideal entails doing so 
in a totally unrealistic manner. By now we 
should be a sufficiently mature movement to 
distinguish between the desirable and the 
attainable. Our election attempts and the 
Negotiated Peace Campaign suggest the oppo- 
site, and Indicate a mental confusion between 
our immediate pacifist witness and long-term 
pacifist policy. 

Both these activities put us in a fundament- 
ally false position because, by emphasis, they 
put the cart such a very long way before the 
horse. We are not pacifists merely because we 
resist war. We are pacifists, and resist war. 
because we believe in a particular kind of 
society—a society in which there is a new kind 
of moral relationship between people. 
belief is a dynamic, revolutionary belief. 
cause of it we stand against war—among other 
-evils, 

Many men want much the same sort of 
world, but most of them think fighting is the 
wav to get it. In fighting fascism they make 
a moral stand, just as a pacifist makes a moral 
stand. Deeply though I disagree with them, I 
believe we have more unity with these men 
than we have with the Tory reactionary who 
would make veace with fascism ag long as it 
did not interfere with the profit-making struc- 
ture. To the men who honestly believe war is 
the only way to get the new world, the nego- 
tiate@ peace of a pacifist candidate represents 
a moral descent. And. divorced from the whole 
dynamic basis of pacifism. it is a moral descent. 

The only effect of this propaganda which 
stresses the fruits of pacifism without its roots 
jis to sevarate us from the people who are 
struggling for the same things as ourselves, 
and to align us with the people who want the 
right things for the wrong reasons. 

The Grange, Wellesley Park, H. SUMPTION 
Wellington, Somerset. 
Other letters on page 6 


A challenge to 
every citizen 


the signing of an armistice and that 
such measures of social reform as 
our rulers see fit to inaugurate “after 
the war” will bring about no funda- 
mental change in our economic 
system, and no change in the outlook 
and attitude of those in power, so 
pacifists need not wait until “after 
the war’ to make their contribution 
to building a new world. 

In a second article I hope to give 
some account of personal work for 
the friendless undertaken by groups 
of pacifists. But it is not everyone 
who has the vocation or the oppor- 
tunity to render this type of service. 
There is an equal challenge to those 
of us who have other work—a chal- 
lenge to thought and to citizenship. 
We are threatened by a world domin- 
ated by the commercial spirit, “Our 


Towns” comments: 

“Commerce is wholly realistic—it does not 
appeal to the motives which ought to move 
People but to those which actually do: the 
desire of parents to please their children, the 
need of children to laugh, the universal] craving 
for variety and excitement, the secret, childish 
success-dreams and romances, vanity about 
personal appearance, the need to be admired, 
to be distinguished from one’s fellows, to have- 
some individual consequence, to do something 
well, however trivial or grotesque it may be. 
The educationists and reformers have some- 
thing to learn from the hard-headed gentlemen 
who know how to read the common mind and 
appeal to it crudely and directly for their own 
profit.” 4 i 

The hard-headed gentlemen will 
not suffer a change of heart because 
we have Mr, Butler’s Education Act, 
a new medical service and part of 
Beveridge. But that does not mean 
that we are weak and helpless,’ The 
challenge is to each individual. 


WILL BLOOD BE 
CHEAPER ‘THAN 
BRICKS ? 


“TF the thing we fear most is the 

loss of the Christian civilization 
of Europe, why do not we set to and 
found that civilization here at home?” 
asked Maj.-Gen. J. F. C, Fuller in an 
article in The Leader, Apr. 8. 

It was now being said that no life: 
should be lost in order to save a build- 
ing, but “these sublime sentiments” 
were not voiced in peace-time, 

“Millions of people rotted in slums 
because blood was priced lower than 
bricks, and millions more in dis- 
tressed areas because money was 
valued more highly than blood. . 

“Tf in war it is right that no-one can 
justify the loss of one single life in 
order to save 2 building, then it is also 
right that nothing can justify the 
return of the people to the hovels 
millions inhabited before the outbreak 
of war. Therefore to build for peace 
is as essential as to destroy for war.” 

The excuse for not starting now to 
found a Christian civilization at home, 
added Maj.-Gen. Fuller, is the war. 
“But I can say that there is something 
more urgent even than that. It is 
the peace for which it, is being fought 
War is but the means to that end; it 
cannot be that end itself.” 


MAY DAY MEETING 


For working class solidarity across 
the frontiers 
Sunday, April 30th, at 6.30 p.m. 


in the 
LARGE HOLBORN HALL 
Grays Inn Road 
Speaker: Tom Brown , 
Chairman: Mat Kavanagh 


Film : 
«« KAMARADSCHAFT ” 
An incident of class solidarity between 
French and German mine workers 


Tickets: 1/- at the door or from Freedom Prees 
27 Belsize Road, London, N.W.6. 


Fearless thinking on the problems 
of today & tomorrow is found in 


“Thess! 
Christian 
Pacifist” 


2/8 and become 
aregular reader until Dec 1944 


FELLOWSHIP of RECONCILIATION 
38 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON W.C.I 
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BEHIND THE REFORMS 
IN EDUCATION 


Post-war rivalry, not ideals 


By GABRIEL SEAL 
EADERS who have lived through two wars, if not three, will 
remember that the present lively interest in schooling is 
not new. Education becomes topical, in fact, whenever wars 
are waged. There are reasons why this should be so; and they 
are reasons other than the obvious one that education is a good 


thing in itself, an end to be pursued. 


In the first place, it is patently 
sound policy to promise “sweeping 
educational reforms” while wars are 
still being waged. Soldiers on the 
eve of battle like to have a concrete 
image of the world they’re fighting 
for. They like to think the place 
they’re going back to will be better 
than the place they left. They want 
their children well provided for. 


Politicians are aiive to this. There- 
fore they make much play of housing 
and of educational-reform talk during 
war. Too much publicity, they know, 
cannot be given to that sort of thing. 
Especially on the eve of battle. It is 
the carrot that incites the donkey to 
his final spurt. 

In the second place, wars throw the 
educational systems of belligerent 
countries into high relief. It becomes 
obvious that victory goes to the best 
equipped, best educated army. 
Governments, accordingly, take stock 
of their positions. Education ceases 
to be a dispensable luxury, the Cin- 
derella of the Budget. It becomes, 
overnight, a “burning issue,’’ a ques- 
tion of “national security.” Bills are 
rushed through Parliament, the leav- 
ing-age raised, committees set up, 
néw buildings commissioned. In 
point of fact, the nation benefits 
enormously. But that is accidental. 


Value for Money 


A recent, statement by the Premiex 
illustrates this point. In his broadcast 
speech he said: “The new education 
scheme involves a heavy cost upon 
the State, but I dont think we can 
maintain our position in the post-war 
world unless we are an exceptionally 


well-educated people.” \ 
This, surely, is significant. Educa- 
tional reformers, from Plato to 


Montessori, though they have differed 
in detail, have agreed that the pro- 
duction of splendid men and women 
should be an aim sufficient in itself. 
Mr, Churchill has no room for that 
sort of idealism, He is a realist. He 
sees the nations of the post-war world 
in competition. He sees Britain 
“maintaining her position” (naturally, 
the top one). No other view could 
justify ‘a heavy cost upon the State.” 

This frank admission is but a recent 
instance of an attitude which has 
determined the whole course of 
English education. For what, in fact, 
has been the one decisive factor in 
State educational finance throughout 
the last one hundred years? It has 
been fears for national security. 
Fears, that is, of the property-owning 
minority (who conveniently identify 
themselves with England) for the 
security of themselves and of their 
interests; and hopes, not a few, for 
fresh acquisitions. In short, com- 


petitive nationalism. Beside the ruth- 
less “progress” of this Juggernaut, 
the pious efforts of uninfluential 
idealists and educational reformers 
count as nothing. 


Verdict of History 


Is this a rash analysis? Let us 
examine the tacts. In 1806 Irance 
defeated Germany and marched her 
soldiers through Berlin. ‘Lhat is an 
event easily forgotten. Nevertheless 
it marked the first link in a catas- 
trophic chain of wars that carries Us 
down to the present day. Her 
elementary - schools became the 
wonder and envy of Europe. ' Two 
generations later it was the better 
educated Prussian armies that de- 
tfeated Austria (1866) and France 
(1870). 

Those events woke England up.  Idealists 
had agitated fruitlessly for years to get some 
basic schooling for the workers. Their appeals 
had tailen on deaf ears. It was not until the 
new, victorious Germany was threatening 
British “interests” that means were ‘found’; 
1870, the year of German unification, saw also 
the. introduction of universal elementary edu- 
cation in England. That was something. But 
the British were getermined (since they must) 
to educate the masses so much and no more. 
The 1870 Education Act has been described by 
Mr. H. G. Wells as “an Act to educate the 
lower classes for employment on lower-class 
lines and with specially trained, inferior 
teachers who had no university quality.” 

The next great Education Act was passed in 
1902. It set up over 300 local education authori- 
ties, and granted scholarships from elementary 
to secondary schools. Is it a coincidence this 
measure passed just when it did? I think not. 
The partial conscription of British workers for 
the Hoer War had revealed the inadequacy of 
their training; also, and more serious still, the 
inadequacy of their health. You can’t fight 
wars with rickety, consumptive soldiers; or 
with men whose eyes and ears are seriously 
defective. Therefore, in 1904, a Committee to 
investigate the physical deterioration of poor 
children; followed, in 1907, by the School 
Medical Service. 

It was the 1914-18 war, however, that put 
the English educational system to its severest 
test. It convinced the Government beyond all 
doubt that ware cannot be waged without an 
educated proletariat, and a reservoir of secong- 
ary school men to draw upon for officers. 
Hence, throughout the last war, much talk in 
Parliament of Education, and in 1918 the third 
of the great Education Acts, the Fisher Act. 


This is a sad record, but «a true one. Further- 
more, Parliament is once again financing edu- 
cational reforms, and agreeing, though regret- 
fully, to “the heavy cost upon the State.” 
That, of course, is a good thing. It is good 
that education ig to be more liberally financed 
{the arts will profit incidentally), But let us, 
at the same time, not forget to what we owe 
thiy liberality. It is not to man’s disinterested 
love of good; but to his fear and greed. 


OFFER TO COMMUNITIES 


The Stansfield Association (Imperial House, 
84 Regent St., London, W.1) writes: 


In your advertigement columns we see the 
words “to prevent another community closing 
down...” 

As a small group of friends, we have run a 
successful country home, and large market 
garden, on self-supporting lines, and if our 
experience can be of any practical help to any- 
one else, our services are at their disposa] if 
they care to write. 


NOTHING OF 
THE SORT 


FINHE Easter Sunday service 
© conducted by US chaplains 
on the Garigliano front, in Italy, 
in which German soldiers joined, 
was the subject of questions in 
the Commons on Apr. 18. 

Mr, Rhys Davies asked the 
Secretary of State for War 
“whether this was done with the 
consent beYorehand of the officer 
commanding; and whether re- 
ligious services on these lines 
at any time violate King’s 
Regulations.” 

Sir James Grigg: “I have no 
information about this.” 

In reply to two further ques- 

tions Sir James pointed out 
that the Fifth Army is under 
American Command, and said 
he would see if he could get 
any information, though “there 
are many other more urgent 
messages passing to that 
theatre of war.” 
_ Mr. Sorensen: “Can we take 
it that no steps will be taken 
to interfere with this method 
of holding united services?” 

Sir James Grigg: “The hon. 
Member can understand nothing 
of the sort.” 
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Soldiers defend the 
rights of objectors 


Two American soldiers in Britain 

- have replied, in the British 
edition of Yank (the Army weekly 
issued by the 'US War Department) 
to a letter from three other soldiers 
who found the position of COs “very 
difficult to understand.” 

One reply, from S/Set. H. W. Mattick, quoted 
Article 13 of the US Constitution: “Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been quly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” 3 

“Tf these lads don’t happen to agree with 
these sentiments,” wrote S/Sgt. Mattick, “they 
might try writing to their Congressmen to 
attempt to amend the Constitution; but I 
wouldn't advise it. You would be amending 
yourself right into fascist principles.” 

The other reply, signed ‘‘Old-Timer,” de- 
scribed the writer’s experience of 20 COs whe 
worked under him in 1941 while training to 
fight forest fires, and added: “I .. . believe in 
giving a man his just dues, and I think these 
objectors shou]d have theirs.” 


“Good Luck” 


“Continue my eubscription to Peace News, 
which I enjoy reading,” writes a new reader 
whose “trial subscription” recently expired. 
“IT am no pacifist . . . but I do believe that in 
view of the sacrifice of young men and civilian 
populations . . . war should be shown up in its 
awful horror. Mankind ig still in the process 
of eliminating the beast in its nature and 
force ig maybe meantime necessary. But peace 
propaganda is a part of a better environment, 
so good luck to all your efforts.” 


A C.0.’s experiences on 
the battlefield 


By R. J. SOWAN 


« C.0O. who served overseas with 
the R.A.M.C, 


HE RAMC has not offended my 
views in any way in its activities 
—treatment of wounded, both friend 
and “foe,” has always been scrupu- 
lously fair. On the other hand, I 
have done less than 6 months’ moder- 
ately. useful work in 34 years. As a 
schoolmaster I wonder whether, in 
view of the cry for a reformed 
educational system, I might not have 

been better employed. 
I believe the “enemy” respects the 


Red Cross, I know a hospital ship 
was sunk — but it was not so 
far from other very justifiable 
targets. It may have been .inten- 


tional—I have met men in our 
own forces who would do as much. 
One brute can dishonour a whole 
nation. 


HOW “ATROCITIES” HAPPEN 


The only bomb we had on our pre- 
mises was in the load that caught the 
anti-aircraft post 5 yards outside the 
hospital wall—what can you expect? 
I have seen many a _ burnt-out 
ambulance in the desert—both sides 
will seize on these cases for atrocity 
stories; but when you have been in a 
headlong retreat you realize the im- 
possibility of respecting Red Crosses 
in the confusion. 

I read an Italian book at Benghazi 
on the behaviour of troops (chiefly 
Australian) in Cyrenaica. Some of it 
was propaganda, bat most of it so 
obviously true. I have seen the 
behaviour of the “civilized’? white 
man towards Egyptians and Libyans 
in their own country, on their own 
trams and buses.. The story of loot- 
ing, drunkenness, and insulting be- 


BLOCKADE MINISTER GAVE THE WRONG FIGURES 


Belgian expert on the 
effects of famine 


[HE unreliability of statistics 

given to the House of Lords 

by Lord Selborne, Minister of 

Economic Warfare, in the foed- 

relief debate on Mar. 15, has 

been exposed by an _ official 

Belgian expert, Dr, R. Linz, in 

a letter to the PPU Food Relief 

Campaign. 
Dr. Linz points out that Lord Sel- 
borne quoted the 1989 death-rate for 
Belgium as 14.14 per thousand and 
then quoted the figures for the war 
years 1940-43 to show that mortality, 
which was high in 1940-41, was in 
1942 only very slightly above the 1989 
figure, and that the incomplete figures 
for 1943 suggested the possibility that 
mortality was now actually below the 

1989 level. 


But the death-rate in 1989 was not 


14.14—it was, as a glance at the 
oficial Belgian statistics would have 
confirmed, 13.15. Nor is that all. 1988 
and 1989 were quite exceptionally bad 
fears for Belgium. If, instead of sing- 
ing out 1939, Lord Selborne had taken 
an average death-rate during the five 
pre-war years, he would have a figure 
of 12.6 per thousand. 


That is the figure which should be 
compared with the 1942 figure of 
14.30. Mortality in 1942 was higher 


by nearly 2 per 1,000, or some 14,090 
deaths for a population of over 
7,000,000. ; 


Independent corroboration of Dr. 
Linz’s estimates comes from no less 
an authority than the International 
Labour Office. In “The Health of 
Children in Occupied Europe” the ILO 
declares that 


“the population of Belgium decreased by 57,497 
during 1940, 1941 and 1942, and while the de- 
crease was less in 1942, this was due to an 
increase in the number of births and not to a 


fall in the death-rate, which has remained 


constantly high.” 

Nor does the death-rate alone reveal 
the extent of the catastrophe. 

“T want to stress the fact,” writes Dr. Linz, 
“that several diseases such as tuberculosis, 
which have increased tremendously, do not kill 
quickly, and that you cannot expect all the 
tubercular patients to die in time to increase 
the qeath-rate during the war. It is very prob- 
able that we shall have such increases in the 
coming years...” 

As Lord Horder has pointed out, 
Lord Selborne himself has admitted 
that sections of the Belgian popula- 
tion, including a large proportion of 
children, are receiving. little more 
than 1,500 calories daily. In the 
appeal to the Minister, following the 
end-of-the-year fast, Food Relief Cam- 
paign leaders questioned the propriety 
of disputing too long over the precise 
figures of the Belgian experts, in the 
face of that admission. What is clear 
is that there is grave and widespread 
suffering and malnutrition among 
Belgian children, particularly in cities. 


behaviour is true wherever the 
necessary proportion of troops is 
found (i.e. they must outnumber the 
natives by almost six to one). 

In Sicily I was told—“we are glad 
you have. come to ‘liberate’ us, but 
why do you steal our clothes and fur- 
niture?” A certain infantry brigade 
marched all day and fought most 
nights during the first week or two 
in Sicily. In another unit a little 
later a 3-ton waggon was devoted to 
“officers’ mess” furniture looted from 
a big house—the mere men could 
walk! 


Do you know the despised Italian ‘‘can take 
it’? too? The cheerfulness of the people, home- 
Jess and hungry, was a lesson ta us. They were 
always most civil and friendly. 

Had I needed any further conviction as to 
the appalling gin of warfare (whatever its 
alleged ideals) the meeting with Italian child- 
ren (smiling and intelligent) would have 
settled all my doubts. 


WHERE IS THE ENEMY? 


Having met the cheerful carefree Italian 
soldiers and the quiet dignified young Germans, 
I still fail to find my enemy. How horrified 
our Fleet Street warriors would be if they 
knew how often and how sincerely I have 
shaken hands with “enemies” for whom we 
have been able to do just a little before sending 
them down the line. 

Finally, if any of your readers are uncertain 
in their minds, I wish they could have seen 
with me those pathetic wooden crosses (yes; 
the ‘‘pagan’’ Germans put them up as well!) 
deep in the desert; the little Libyan boy who 
died of wounds aif Derna; the children injured 
by mines at the same place; the little girl 
lying crushed on a cart in Caltagirone; the old 
man in the same place mumbling through 
shattered jaws—and the stolid Bedouing blasted 
a ei murmuring ‘It is the will of Allah.” 
si 


RELIEF NOW! 


US. Congressmen ALL 
demand food for Europe’s 
hungry children 


ACLAND 
BRITTAIN 
STOKES 
and others 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
Monday, May 8, 6.45 p.m. 


FOOD-RELIEF CAMPAIGN 


After the war-~ 


A Constructive International 
Peace Force? 
* { 
You can help NOW by joining 


* 


Write for information to the 


INTERNATIONAL _ VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE FOR PEACE 


1, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds, 2. 
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The Chalet Builders: 


N the fold of a valley 
in Switzerland, a 
little group of 

chalets kept each other company. 
During the season when the cattle 
were out on the upland pastures there 
was no lack of the saund of bells. For 
almost every cow had its broad leather 
neckband studded with brass orna- 
ments, and at its throat hung a bell 
which clanged musically as she grazed. 
And so the chalets stood in a world of 
music and of flowers. But when 
winter came the neighbourhood was 
deep in shining snow, and, but for 
their store-houses, the people must 
have starved. 

These store-houses were windowless 
chalets raised from the ground on up- 
rights of wood capped with large 
circular stones, to prevent the rats 
and mice from climbing into them. 

In one of the chalets lived. Emile 


Another grand old lady has passed 
away peacefully (if this word is 
allowable at’ a time of unheard of 
horrors and destruction). Anita 
Augspurg, born on Sep. 22, 1857, in 
the Hanoverian town of Verden, was 
teacher, actor, gardener, Doctor of 
Law, author, a leading figure in 
pacifism and liberalism and a great 
friend of many men and women for 
half a century. She was the last of 
the Old Guard who opposed Bis- 
marckism, Wilhelmism, Ebertism, and 
Hitlerism with never-failing zeal and 
strength. 

Anita  Augspure 


was the first 


Fleury, a master carpenter. He was 
a good man, a father and a grand- 
father. 


THIS home cf Fmile’s 

was in one of the 

Cantons of Switzerland where French 

is the language, just as German and 
Italian are spoken in others. 

His daighter, Marcelle, had marriéd 
a peasant from German Switzerland. 
She lived now on the opposite side of 
the valley, and there they often spoke 
in the German dialect. Yet they were 
still Swiss, as Swiss as Emile with his 
French, 

Then again, just over the southern 
ridge of mountains, Emile had another 
daughter, the wife of an Italian-Swiss 
husband. They had recently decided 
to come and live in this valley too, in 
order to take over some of the work 
of Emile Fleury, as years made him 
less able to bear its burden. And so it 
was that the building of a new chalet 
began, 

To this end, Emile and some 
younger men from the village made a 
clearing, and prepared the ‘seasoned 
timber; as he laboured he prayed 
often for peace between the neigh- 
bour-nations, now alas, at strife, al- 
most all of whose languages were 
represented within the borders of his 
own well-loved family, For did not 
Henri, his son, who, kept, the Pension 
about three kilometres distant, speak 
some English too? Indeed, there was 
not a beam bevelled, notched for 
decoration or cut for interlocking, 
without some measure of longing for 
the reconciliation of Europe—for the 
, peace of the whole world. , 

And so a new and beautiful chalet 
rose in the midst of the scene of toil. 


suffragette of Germany, one of the | Its topmost window looked out from 
most militant and at the same time | under its six foot deep eaves towards 
the kindliest and most benevolent | the south. 


soul of her sex. A close friend of the 
great pacifist trio of Bertha Suttner, 
Jane Addams, and Rosika Schwimmer, 
Anita Augspurg was one of the 
founders and leaders of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Freedom and peace were 
indivisible for her and for her life 
companion, Lida Gustava Heymann, 
twelve years her junior but equal in 
wisdom and genius, - 

Anita Augspurg was one of the 
great Europeans, a spiritual daughter 
of Goethe. 

For ten years she suffered exile on 
the shores of the Lake of Zurich. 
Then on Dec. 20, 1943, she followed 
her Lida into immortality. We shall 


not forget her. 
FRITZ GROSS 
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THE HEALING POWER] 

OF GARLIC 
A herbal remedy with 
5000 years of history 


“If garlic ts not a universal.remedy and 
a renewer of health and youth,it appears 
at least to come nearer to that dream 
than any known thing given by nature 
for the use of man.” . 
Rheumatism and Catarrh dissolved 
at their Root 
Get to know ALLYSOL, the healing 
and purifying power of garlic 
without the garlic smell 
ALLYSOL imparts NO TAINT to 
breath or person 
Send stamps 5d. for TWO 24-page 
Booklets of Life-conserving information 
CUT THIS OUT AND SAVE IT 
(special reason) 9 
GARLIC DEODORISED ANTISEPTICS ITD. 


Watermill Lane, Fairlight, Sussex. 4 
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Now the men who 
. ** worked with Emile 
loved him. He talked with them of 
things deep enough for the learned 
and simple enough for Simon,- his 
seven-year-old grandson, to under- 
stand. He spoke of the human heart, 
of its joys and sorrows all over the 
world. He spoke of human hands, of 
how they were made for good work- 
manship, to do good and to be raised 
in prayer. Only rarely did Emile 
Fleury speak of the bloodshed devast- 
ating other lands. 

It happened one night,, when the 
chalet was nearly finished, that Emile 
Fleury fell ill, and in the morning he 
bade a neighbour fetch his daughter 
Marcelle from her home on the oppo- 
site slope. They sent also for his son 
who lived three kilometres away. They 


fo the Editor 


HERE is undoubtedly great and 

salutary truth in your recent 
article “Pacifism in Travail.” There 
is now no doubt in my own mind that 
the great majority of pacifists before 
the war. were concerned with the task 
of preventing’ “the next war.” Per- 
haps this was natural and inevitable, 
I ‘don’t know: but I am coming to 
think they were mistaken in this pre- 
occupation. 


In the result war was not prevented 
and as a consequence the pacifist 
world suffers from a sense of frustra- 
tion which it seeks to work out in all 
kinds of activities, Being used to 
doing things,” it has not found it 
easy to Satisfy this urge to action (at 
least in war-time). it is no longer 
certain there is much value in such 
action, and it does not know what 
happens next. 


Lest this sound too stern a judg- 
ment, let me hasten to add that the 
intolerable tension between the “Abso- 
lute” and the “Particular”—the Tdeal 
and the Possible—is ever with us. 
Doubtless war would cease if mankind 
were actuated by the principles of the 
world’s sages: so that it would seem 
to be imperative and of prime impart- 
ance that the regeneration of the 
individual be sought first. It is 
spiritually minded men of the world 
We need. 


But this seems so far off and im- 
probable that the practical and re- 
forming mind turns to what it regards 
as the practical issue. With this 
aspect, of our Me Gerald Heard 


\ 


. charpentier, et ses ouvriers. 


by ROSA HOBHOUSE 


together agreed to send beyond the 
ridge “of the mountains for his other 
‘beloved daughter and her husband, 
saying, not only that their father was 
sick, but that, by the time of their 
arrival, there should be nothing to 
hinder them from taking possession of 
their beautiful new home. 

So the Italian-Swiss son-in-law and 
his wife gathered together their .be- 
longings. Whilst they were still 
coming, Emile, from a seat on the 
baleony of his own chalet-—the oldest 
in all the group—directed that an in- 
scription should be carved over the 
door of that newly built chalet: Par la 
volonté de Dieu cette maison a été 
construite par Hmile Fleury, maitre 
Though 
a master carpenter, he did not forget 
the honour due to those who had 
helped him. 

* 


AFTER this it seemed 

= as uf he were living 
only for one thing—to see his daughter 
ana her husband trom beyond the 
snow-white peaks, upon which his eyes 
had so often rested with thoughts of 
iove to all hig kinsmen and to the 
whole family of mankind who were, 
after all, his kindred too. ‘Then at 
length came the longed-for hour, 
though quiet enough they had to be 
over their happiness, for Kmile Fleury 
was very ill. 

The night after Emile had a dream. 
In this he saw a boy with a wonder- 
fully lovely countenance carving out 
letters on a wooden beam, under the 
direction of one who was standing at 
his’side and appeared to be his father, 
And Emile seemed to know that this 
was the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. 
It became clear to him, too, that al- 
though the boy was being shown how 
to use the tools, the words were of his 
own choosing. Both then went: out 
into the sunlight and, Emile, in his 
dream, ventured to draw close to see 
what had been inscribed. ; 

Then the old man awoke, and with 
a tender joy called his children to- 
gether, and they knew that he was 
about to leave them. But such a light 
was there upon his face that it seemed 
no time for sadness. And he told them 
what he had dreamed, and asked for 
chalk and paper and he wrote down 
the words which he had seen written 
on the beam: “Hn haut les coeurs: 
A bas les armes.”* “Lift high your 
hearts, lay down your weapons!” 

And they promised him to carve 
them upon the new chalet, over lts 
topmost window looking out from 
under its six-foot eaves towards the 
south. And Emile Fleury was 
satisfied. 


*This inscription is actually engraved 
on a Swiss chalet with a' war-year 
date on it, 


‘AA FOUNDATION FOR. 
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has dealt adequately and admirably, 


and he should be studied. He insists 
,on.a spiritual transformation and a 
psychological regeneration of a pro- 
found order, and he appears to frown 
upon our many hectic activities (tvo 
often a form of escape). 

I believe him to be right. 

Now Dick Sheppard—to whom you 
referred—seemed to convince ‘thou- 
sands of puzzled people that he had 

_ the root of the matter in him. So he 
had. But his emphasis was in its true 
perspective. 

To quote W. BE. Hocking: “As a 

‘command, the injunction to love one’s 
neighbour would be meaningless 
unless the command to love God went 
before it.” And this was the basis of 
Dick Sheppard’s pacifism. I hold it to 
be the only valid basis of pacifism at 
all. It must be an expression of a 
wider philosophy—or a way of life. 
It cannot in itself comprise that 
philosophy or way of life. 

Now the error—if error it be— 
seems to be that the pacifist movement 
concentrated its energies on prosely- 
tising and making people into “war- 
resisters.” It was the swing of the 
pendulum away from Faith to Works 
—Absolute to Particular—and in this 
swing were caught many who were as 

-complacent and self-satisfied as their 
neighbours except maybe they felt 
that another war would be “too dread- 
ful to contemplate.” So instead of 
going the stern hard way which was 
Dick Sheppard’s, they spent their time 
in trying to prevent “the next war.” 

Let me conclude with an extract 
from Middleton Murry’s “Europe in 
Travail.” 


RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union, Send 


YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Sc, WCt 
Difterent Now ? 

N the last war conscription was nol im- 

' posed until nearly two years had passed. 
Undoubtedly feeling ran high in favour of 
this new crusade to seotch the German Empire 
all. The feelings of pacifists, 

There was heated propaganda 
against the war and an intensity of feeling 
among those opposing conscription that has 
seldom been equalled. Great persecution of 
conscientious objectors took place; 6,312 COs 
are known to have been arrested, and over 
the 

| 


once. and for 
too, ran high. 


1,500 imprisoned ‘“‘conchies” maintained 
absolutist stand to the end. 

Still, it was not total war. While there 
was a large call-up to the colours, many were 
allowed to stay in thdir jobs without the 
number of restrictions that now cunfront us. 

Not exactly a piciure of the present war, 
imposed several months 


is it? Compulsion i 
Conscription of 


before hostilities gommenced. 
women. Everyone in the front line, War 
propaganda scientifically undertaken. Strict 
contre] of paper, crippling propaganda—but 
paper for the Government to issue six million 
the “Battle of Britain.” Little 
With notable exceptions, a fairly 
intelligent understanding of conscientious 
objection to service in the Army. Four times 
as many COs, but only 4,000 sent to prison. 
In no way is the difference clearer than in 
the organizations for peace. Last time the 
main brunt was born by the No-Conscription 
Fellowship, the Society of Friends, and the 
ILP, who, at a fairly late date in the war, 
co-ordinated their activities in a Joint Advisory 
In some ways we have done better 
this time. Peace organizations are now com- 
paratively numerous. The experiences of the 
Jast war led to an immediate desire to pool 
of the 


copies of 
jingoism. 


Committee. 


resources for tackling the problems 
CO: a National Joint Advisory Bureau was 
formed in the spring of 1939, and out of this, 
at the beginning of 1940 emerged the present 
Central Board for Conscientious Objectors. 

We are proud of the part which the PPU 
has played in its development, but it would 
be wrong to consider the Board merely as an 
appendage to any one of its seventeen con- 
stituent organizations, for each has pulled 
Joyally with the’ other, helping to weld into 
unity a living movement of conscientious 
objection to war and conscription. 

Numerically the largest constituent bodies 
of the Central Board, are the Society of 
Friends, the PPU, FoR and ILP, whilst eight 
religious bodies, such as the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship and Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
represent a cross-section of progressive thought 
in the various denominations. The Women's 
Co-operative Guild has been a constituent body 
from the outset, while the Woodcraft Folk, a 
comparatively small youth organization for 
co-operation and peace, yet makes a valuable 
contribution to the Board's activities. 

Once every six weeks the Board meets on a 
Saturday afternoon at Friends House, London. 
Every affiliated organization sends two repre- 
sentatives, and each of the seventeen Regional 
Boards one, with double voting rights. Fifty 
or sixty men and women of all ages and 
accents \meet to discuss the complicated—and 
often technical—problems facing COs. 

With the coming of the Second Front new 
problems of action, new problems of society, 
will face the CO. As the war advances, 
people may take it out of the “‘conchies” to 
ease the nervous strain of five years of toil. 
And when the war is over, when the men 
begin to trickle back from the Forces, there 
will be new and urgent problems for COs. 

There was no Central Board for the COs of 
the last war. It must not fail the COs of this. 

| NANCY BROWNE 


‘PACIFISM 


“I would not say to any man today: ‘Be 
Christian !’ ’—(or indeed, Be Pacifist !)—‘*What 
I would say is ‘Experience reality. Let us give 
up thinking only the things we wish to believe, 
the things which it is comfortable to us to 
believe... Here is a civilization which its very 
machines would compel to be Christian, but 
the nature of mun rebels. Give away it must. 
Give away in love it will not, it dare not. 
Give away in hate therefore... The charity of 
this civilization is war—total war. 


“Experience that reality and experience 
how utterly you are implicated in it, how com- 
pletely you are a child of it, how impotent you 
are to change it—and see what happens to you. 
What star will arise in your darkness to guide 
you, what spark be kindled in the coldness of 
your heart? 


‘““T know of only One. 

“With ithat hight and thu, warmth we can 
set to the task again .. . While he” (the 
Christian, that it) “urges on the State, he will 
eviticize and geek to evangelize it: for he knows 
that the apparatus of the State consists of 
buman beings not one of whom can truly fulfil 
his function unless he acknowledge the law of 
love . . «’" (emphasis mine). 

As (Murry quotes from Blake “Man 
must and will have some religion: if 
he has not the religion of Jesus he 
will have the religion of Satan. . , .” 

I am quite convineed that the clue 
to the problem, discussed in your, 
article -lies here. *Pacifism is not 
enough, In so far as it arises at all 
it must arise as. the part expression © 
of a creative philosophy—a dynamic 
religion—a faith which is Christian. 
Without such a foundation the pacifist 
movement will degenerate into a 
“crank society” having no effect at all 
on the world we live in. | 

And that will be a tragedy—for I 
believe it really has a vital part to 


play. 
GERALD COOPER 


3 Beechwood Avenue, 
Chorley Wood, Herts. 


et 


Seventh annual general meeting 


of the 


P.P.U. 


HE Peace Pledge Union held its seventh annual general meeting in 
Friends House, London, last week-end. 

The sessions on Saturday were mainly devoted to consideration 
of reports on the past year’s work, and on Sunday the meeting discussed 
three emergency resolutions put forward by Areas. 

There were present at the meeting 459 individual members, 13 Contact 
Members, and 160 group representatives—a total of 632. 


A fuller report than we are able to publish wil] be circulated to PPU 


groups by Headquarters. 


MONG the preliminary business was a 

report by Lilla Tansley, Returning Officer, 
on the election of officers and National Council. 
Only two names—Dr. Alex Wood and Maurice 
Rowntree—had been proposed for the offices of 
chairman and treasurer respectively, and they 
were therefore declared elected. 


The result of the National Council election is 
given in column 4. 


The meeting adopted two amendments to the- 


constitution proposed by the National Council, 
whereby the Chairman, Treasurer, and General 
Secretary will be ex officio members of Council, 
with full voting rights, and the number of 
national elected members of Council] will be 
reduced from 20 to 18. 


Consideration of the section of the General 
Secretary’s report dealing with the Negctiated 
Peace Campaign was postponed until Sunday, 
so that it could be taken together with a reso- 
lution on the subject from the North-East Area. 


POINTS FROM REPORTS 


During questions and discussion of the 
reports, all of which were eventually adopted, 
the following points were made. 


GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT: The 
reference back of the section concerning the 
General Secretaryship was moved by Frank 
Maitland, Newcastle, seconded by Frederick 
Bowman. Sybil Morrison said that she was 
sure it would not be Stuart Morris’s wish that 
this matter should take the time of the meeting, 
but she would like to take to him personally a 
message of affection from the meeting. This 
suggestion was supported by great applause and 
“the previous question” was then carried. 

On Area Development, 2 vote of thanks to 
Albert Tomlinson was enthusiastically carried, 

Food-Relief Campaigm produced another vote 
of thanks, in moying which Geoffrey Pittock- 
Buss (Central London) said this Campaign had 
achieved the most effective work undertaken by 
the PPU during the war, Replying to a few 
crities who thought the Campaign outside the 
PPU’s proper scope, Roy’ Walker said he 
believed it had offered the maximum oppor- 
tunity of rallying people of good will to do 
something sensible and te break down the feel- 
ing that there could be no contact with other 
belligerents. 

The section on the Non-Violence Committee 
produced a good deai of discussion. A Welwyn 
Garden City member suggested that this matter 
should have occupied fourteen pages rather 
than fourteen lines. He demurred at the sug- 
gestion in a, Peace News leader that pacifism 
meant letting’ the enemy do his will. 

Sidney Conbeer (a member of the committee) 
urged that all the work of the PPU was a part 
of non-violent action. More progress would be 
possible if the movement suvported more fully 
the milder forms of propaganda action. 

On Bombing Restriction A. Taverner {North- 
ampton) expressed surprise that the subject 
found place in the Report. Bombing was war 


and protest against it by itself was meaning- 
less. 

Kirkcaldy By-election: It was suggested that 
great care should be taken in consulting local 
opinion, but Henry Hilditch made it clear that 
he had considered Kirkcaldy the constituency 
which he had perhaps most right to contest 
because of Iong association with the district. 
An expression of appreciation of Hilditch’s 
effort was greeted with great applause. 

WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL: Dr. 
A. D. Belden referred to the restrictions im- 
posed on pacifist activity in New Zealand and 
suggested that the fortheoming meeting of 
Dominion Premiers provided an opportunity 
for a deputation of pretest to the New Zealand 
Premier. H. Runham Brown said that the 
International had been in touch with the 
Deputy Premier for some time, and that one 
prominent New Zealand pacifist would probably 
be released from prison in June following 
representations which had been made. 


CENTRAL BOARD FOR COs: A reference 
to industrial conscription in this report pro- 
duced some demands that the PPU work out a 
clear policy on the subject. The chairman 
explained that the subject was one on which 
opinions ‘were-divided, and a meeting to discuss 
it would be held shortly. 

PEACE NEWS: It was asked what control 
the PPU had over Peace News. John Middle- 
ton Murry explained that the paper was not 
under the direct contro] of the PPU. He read 
part of an agreement which had been approved 
by the Directors of Peace News Ltd. and the 
PPU Council, defining their relationship. 

Alan Staniland,, Managing Director, ex- 
plained to other questioners that the Peace 
News Fund was still regarded as available for 
use In emergencies; its ultimate objective was 
the establishment of a pacifist publishing 
house to be known as the Sheppard Press. 

The reference back of the Peace News report 
was moved by Fred Barton (Stretford and Old 
Trafford). He said that any such venture 
should be under the direct control of the PPU. 
Wij] Coppin (Ilford) seconded. 

Bruce Campbell (St. Albans) opposed the 
reference back, saying that the PPU could 
have no legal status such as that possessed by 
a company. : 

Alan Staniland explained that it was in- 
tended that the Sheppard Press should be con- 
trolled by a committee appointed by Council.; 

e reference back was lost by an over- 
whelming majority. 

TREASURER’S REPORT AND BUDGET: 
After the 1943 accounts had been carried with 
little discussion, a considerable debate arose on 
the question of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, from which the PPU has recently 
disaffiliated. 

A motion from London Area to re-affiliate 
and call a conference of other bodies who 
shared the PPU concern was moved by Ronald 
H. Smith, seconded by Bernard Taylor. Ronald 


GOD’S KINGDOM 
established on earth. BookJet “Christ {young 


Smith’s contention was that the NCCL was not 
communist, but that there were many members 
who had been persuaded to the communist 
point of view in the absence of strong PPU 
activity, He believed the NCCL might be saved 
for true civil. liberty. 

John Middleton Murry, opposing, said that 
any attempt to “‘cavture’”’ the NCCL would be 
the road to perdition for the PPU. Of course 
we still needed a body to guard our liberties 
but the NCCL was no longer the one. His op- 
position was supported by A. J. Brayshaw who 
moved the PPU amendment at the recent AGM 
of the NCCL. The NCCL, he said, was a body 
which had apvroved 18b and demanded the re- 
internment of a man released after internment 
without trial. 

The motion went to a card vote and wag lost 
by 604 votes to 764. 


SECOND FRONT AND 
PEACE TERMS 


Minnie Pallisfér moved the following emer- 
gency resolution on behalf of Hastings group: 

“That in view of the immediate possibility of 
the opening of a second front and the extensian 
of war zones into occupied countries, this 
meeting demands an immediate declaration by 
the Government of its conditions for the 
cessation of hostilities.” 

“We are not asking the Government to sur- 
render,” she said, “we are asking them to save 
the frightful suffering that will be entailed in 
the next few months if we go on.” 

Mrs. Westrope seconded. 

The General Secretary read to the meeting a 
letter which he had already sent to Mr. Chur- 
chill, asking the Government to make an offer 
which might secure the conditions of as just a 
peace as is now possible. 

The resolution was carried neth. con. 


STRIKE LEGISLATION 


The following resolution was moved by 

Bernard Taylor (Bermondsey group): 
* “That this AGM of the PPU notes with dis- 
may the recent increase of repressive legislation 
and action against strikers’”—see below for 
phrase subsequently inserted here—“and per- 
sons alleged to be responsible for indué¢triaj 
unrest. It recognizes in these measures a fur- 
ther encroachment on personal liberty, and ‘a 
further tendency towards a totalitarian state 
of society. Consequently it resolves: (a) to 
make an immediate protest to the Government; 
(b) to co-operate with bodies opposing or seek- 
ing to effect a removal of such statutes, if 
necessary taking the initiative in an endeavour 
te formulate a joint policy.” 

Bernard Taylor said this wag a matter which 
concerned PPU members, not as potential 
strikers or potential strite-leaders, but as 
persons convinced that persona] liberty must 
be safeguarded. The right to withhold labour 
if conditions were intolerable was a funda- 
mental one. 

“Only too often,” he added, ‘‘we have been 
worried about freedom when the freedom of 
one of our own members was affected. We 
must show that the personal liberty we are 
interested in is that of everybody.” 

Geoffrey Pittock-Buss (Central 
group) seconded. ) 

Ronald H. Smith suggested the insertion in 
the resolution of the phrase “including the use 
of armed forces,”’ and with the agreement of 
the mover and seconder it was put to the 
meeting with this addition in the place indi- 
cated above, and carried nem. con. 


CIVIL LIBERTY 


Sybil Morrison moved the third emergency 
resolution, reading: 
“That in view of its chvious concern about 
the situation regarding the National Caunci! for 
) 
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about to he 
man or woman 
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National Council 


election result 


F the 28 nominations submitted to the 
movement for the 20 nationally etected 
members of the PPU National Council, the 
Duke of Bedford and George M. LI. Davies 
withdrew immediately hefore the counting 
of votes took place. 


he following was the result of the 
voting—in the order in which the places - 
were filled under method of proportional 
representation by single transferable vote: 


John Middleton Murry 
Patrick Figgis 

Vera Brittain 

John Barclay 

Wilfred Wellock 
Laurence Housman 
Dr. A. D_ Belden 
Sybil Morrison 

Nancy Browne 

Frank Dawtry 

Rev. R. H, Le Messurier 
Winifred Rawlifis 
Humphrey S. Moore 
Mary Gamble 

Henry Hilditch 

John Morley 

Jack Carruthers 

G. B. Pittock-Buss 
Donald Port 

Ronald H. Smith 
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Civil Liberties, this conference urges the PPU 
Council at its first meeting to consider what 
steps it can take towards the preservation of 
our conception of civil liberties.” 

She said that the resolution arose from a 
desire to give the meeting an opportunity to 
express clearly the uneasiness revealed by the 
discussion during the previous evening on the 
National Council] for Civil Liberties. 

Frank Dawtry seconded and the resolution 
was carried nem, con. 


NEGOTIATED PEACE 


John Morley moved the resolution put for- 
ward by the North-East Area: 


“This meeting records its disappointment at 
the lack of activity on the part of Areas in 
respect of the Negotiated Peace Campaign. As 
it was decided that the Armistice Campaign 
should take precedence over all other activities, 
we urge that in the forthcoming year all areas, 
regions and groups undertake seriously the 
urgent work of assisting the Negotiated Peace 
Campaign.” 4 

He thought that the word “precedence” in 
last year’s resolution had led to some doubts 
abou; the campaign, “We believe,” he went 
on, “that the Armistice Campaign or Negati- 
ated Peace Campaign is inclusive of all other 
eampaigns.” The Food Relief Campaign or 
Indian Freedom Campaign would not be pre- 
judiced by insistence on a negotiated peace, 
because food relief in Europe would be most 
affected by the cessation of the war and so 
would the freedom of Indian Congress leaders. 


He had thought last year’s vote meant what 
it said, but some elements had suggested doubts 
and unfortunately members’ convictions were 
not sufficiently strong to overcome those doubts. 
The resolution would give an opportunity to 
show that the movement really was in favour 
of the campaign. 

Frank Maitland, seconding, declared that the 
chairman himself had once written that peace- 
by-negotiation was always our aim though not 
necessarily our tactic. Frank Maitland added: 
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SMALL publicity - business 


needs 
{exempt} 32, 


CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, married, 
at present in complete charge 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


TERMS: Cash with order, except 
for series bookings. Copy by Monday. 
2d. per word, minimum 2s. 6d. {Box 
No. 64. extra.) Maximum length: 50 
words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace New, 3 Blackstock Rd. N.4. 

Owing to pressure om space we 
reserve the right to hold over adver- 
tisements and to limit the frequency 
of continuing advertisements. 

When corresponting with PN about 
an advertisement, quote its first 
words, classificatiop, and date. 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL PROPERTIES to be let 
or sold in N.W. London and districts, 
apply to MeCraith and Brooks, Auc- 
tioneers and Surveyors, 44 Market 
Place, N.W.11 (Speedwell 9888, 5 
lines), who will give special attention 
to the requirements of pacifists. 


C.0. SCHOOLMASTER, reoccupy- 
ing own house, requires alternative 
accommodation, for officer’s wife, two 
children, 5 and 7. Box 412, ~* 

WANTED: Small house or bunga- 
low—Surrey or Bucks—within 30 miles 
of London. Rent or buy. Vacant pos- 
session preferred, but not essential. 
Box 415. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
8. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Matlock 
(Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 
44). 


EDUCATIONAL 


FIND RECREATION and new 
power to serve through speaking and 
writing. Correspondence (also visit) 
lessons 6s., classes Is. 6d. Dorothy 
Matthews, B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., 
London, N.W.8. a 


BURGESS HILL SCHOOL will 
open in September a senior branch 
for day children from 9-18 at 11, 12 
and 18 Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. 
Boarders 5-11 plus remain at Cran- 
leigh. High standard academic sub- 
jects, art and music. Inquiries for 
both schools to the Secretary, Red- 
huret, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


Do you know a newsagent who will 
sel] Peace News—and perhaps display 
it as well? If so, write to PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


SHERWOOD «: SCHOOL, Epsom 
(9125), a co-educational community 
aiming at independence, initiative, 


and friendliness. School and Higher, 


Schoo! Certs.; boarding and day (ex- 
cellent centre for Wimbledon, Sutton, 
Kingston. Leatherhead, etc.). 

ESPERANTO Correspondence 
Courses. 7s. 6d.. £1 5s., including 
text-book. W. J. Brigden, 125 Drake- 
field Rd., Tooting, S.W.17. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


LAMB BRAND typewriter ribbons. 
Cleanest, clearest, longest, 35. 6d. 
each, postage paid; 10s. three; 18s. 6d. 
six. Name models, colours, Peace 
News. Hardman ang Sons, 15 Pros- 
pect Place, Preston. 


TYPEWRITERS: bought, sold, re- 
paired; special terms to  pacifists. 
Cook, The Mount, Noak Hill, Rom- 
ford, Essex. 

TANDEM SIDECAR or sidecar body 
only requirdd by €.0. Apply 21 Ox- 
ford Crescent, New Malden. 


€.0. working on the land would 
appreciate discarded clothing at 
moderate price. Milne, Sheep Pen 
Cottage, Westdean, Seaford, Sussex. 

RE-USE ENVELOPES—with Peace 
News economy labels. 1s. for 100, 8s. 
for 1,000. Order from your local dis- 
tributor or direct from PN Office. 


LAND AND COMMUNITY 


HILL FARM (near Lancashire 
town) rent free agriculturally experi- 
enced person /willing co-operate with 
owner, Box 397. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


ARE YOU interested in inter- 
national war resistance? Groups are 
invited to write to the War isters’ 
International, 11 Abbey Rd., Enfield, 
Middlesex, for specimen literature 
describing the International’s activi- 
ties, The W.R.I. can also supply 
speakers to address P.P.U. and other 
pacifist groups on its work. , 


BOOKS LOANED to C.0.a on land, 
forestry, etc., without obligation. 
Write for list. Marshall, 21 Wheat- 
lands Drive, Bradford, Yorks. 

QUAKERISM. Information and 
literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends' Home Service Committee, 
pape House, Euston Rd., London, 

-W.1, 


Is Coming” 7d, post free from Seere- 
tary, The Kingdom Movement, 21 
Poplar Grove, New Malden, Surrey. 


“HEALTH FROM HERBS.” The 


live health magazine. Write for free 
specimen copy to Box 406. 


MEETINGS, etc. 


JAMES MAXTON, MP., Will 
Morris, Bill Hunter; Holborn Halli, 
Monday, May 1, 7.30 p.m. LL.P. May 
Day rally. 

WEST HAM I.L.P. Joint rally and 
social, Sat., May 6, 1.L.P. Hut, Cum- 
berland Rd., Plaistow. Rally, 3.30. 
Speakers: Fenner Brockway, Douglas 
Brown. Buffet tea, 6.45. Social, 7 
p.m. Dancing. Admission 1s. 

NORTH LONDON Regional break- 
fast. Sunday next, Apr. 30, at Inde- 
pendent Church, Knight’s Lane, N.18, 
at 8.80, Speaker: John Barclay, on 
“The Foundations of Pacifism.” 


PERSONAL 


CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE 
CLUB. A satisfactory medium for 
those desiring congenial pen-friend- 
ships. Particulars, stamp, Secy., PN, 
19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff. 

JOIN Victory Correspondence Club, 
84 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11, for con- 
genial pen-friends. Stamp. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


It is impossible to confirm satis- 
factory conditions of employment in 
all posts advertised in Peace News. 
Applicants who are in any doubt are 
recommendeg to consult the Pacifist 
Service Bureau, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1, which will often he able to 
give useful advice. 


A FEW active men wanted for 
timber hauling. Modern equipment. 
Those with previous experience pre- 
ferred. Give details .of previous ex- 
perience. J. P. Williams, Gobowen, 
Salop. 

BURGESS HILL School requires 
immediately a gardener-handyman 
(fruit, vegetables, chickens, bees, 
boiler-work) and a teacher for 7-9 
year olds. Apply Secretary, Redhurst, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 


WANTED gardener and_ wife, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. Wife willing to 
do part-time household work, no cook- 
ing. Furnished cottage, good wages. 
Box 416. 


ADVERTISEMENTS NOT ACCOM. 
PANIED BY CASH WILL NOT BE 
INSERTED—SEE OU® TERMS 


National Service) with knowledge of 
typewriting and shorthand. Know- 
ledge of printing and advertising an 
advantage. Whole or part time. Good 
prospects. Box 417. 

YOUNG pacifist family living in 
small wooden bungalow Cotswolds re- 
quire help 8 months or longer (owing 
to wife’s recent operation). House- 
work and three young children. No 
pay but willing to share in common 


purse. Bow 418. 
SMALL garden, Tulse Hill, busy 
man requires help. Odd days. even- 


ings or weekends. Phone BRI 3472, 
BRI 6513, or TUL 3653. a 


COOK, domestic help, handyman 
and wife (to assist cook, etc.), or two 
single persons, required for new 
Y.M.C.A. Agric. Hostel, Kingerby, 
Market Rasen, Lincs. Good wages and 
equitable conditions. Apply Warden. 


FRATING HALL Farming Society 
Ltd., Frating, Colchester, has vacancy 
for single woman to help in kitchen 
work in the Hall. W.L.A. wages. 
Live in. Full details to the Secretary. 


FOR THOSE interested in forestry, 
there are vacancies and accommoda- 
tion available. No experience neces- 
sary. Box 419, 

WANTED, someone reliable, homely, 
willing to give help and companion- 
ship to elderlv couple in return room 
and board. Month or longer. Small 
house. Pleasant country, Bucks. 
Write Box 424. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


DUPLICATING—100 copies, quarto, 
4s. 6d., postage extra. Also expert 
typing. Winifred Jewell Typewriting 
Office, 8 Lammas Park Gardens, 
Ealing. Phone Ealing 1645. 

MARKET-GARDENER, €.0., mar- 
ried, seeks position with cottage. 4} 
yrs.’ experience. Box 413, 

C.0., 36, married, 2 years’ experi- 
ence mixed farm (including machine 
milking), seeks progressive post. 
Surrey or Sussex preferred. Box 414. 

C.0., 28, desires situation: social 
hostel, land or other essential work; 
Home Counties preferred. Good ex- 
perience of hostel, land, building and 
commercial work. Suggestions wel- 
come. Write Box 420 

CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, married, 
34, seeks dairying or market garden- 
ing, experienced milker. Accommoda- 
tion, preferably furnished, required. 
Box 421, 


Help to make more Peace News 
readers. 
have finished with it. 


Pass on your copy when you: 


dairy farm, used to pedigree stock 
and modern farming methods, seeks 
similar position where energy and 
initiative are appreciated ang where 
sound farming policy is adppted. 
Accommodation with main water and 
electricity. Box 422. 


C.O., 27, requires market-garden 
work with accommodation, experienced 
in- and outdoor. Riley, Oakley Halt 
Cottage, Oakley, nr. Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


MIDDLE-AGED woman, educated, 
strong, would take post companion 
help. Fond country life, gardening, 
animals. Box 423. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTITUTE PSYCHOLOGY, Ken- 
sington. Lectures every Tuesday 7 
p.m. Philosophy, genuine social intro- 
ductions. Consultations all problems. 
Western 8986. 


NATURE-CURE TREATMENT of 
disease (including eyes). Reginalq J. 
Bailey, M.S.F., N.C.P., Osteopath ana 
Naturopath, 134 Hoppers Rd., Winch- 
more Hill, N.21. (Ex-Maidstone C.0.) 
Consultations by appointment. Postal 
advice given. Palmers Green 7868. 
———SSaT 


PPU members who move should 
remember the importance of r tifying 
their change of address to Head- 
quarters (6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1) so 
that the membership records may he 
Kept up ta date. 


When settling accounts with Peace 
News (whether for supplies or adver- 
tisements) please do not use Postage 
stamps for payment, except for odd 
Pence up to sixpence. Postal orders 
and cheques facilitate bookkeeping 
and ‘banking, 


Are you a regular reader of Peace 
News? If not, write to 8 Blacksteck 
Rd., N.4, and we will arrange for you 
to be supplied every week 


Do you read Peace News Pamphlets? 
They are published at approximately 
monthly intervals, deal with subjects 
of topical interest, and cost only 1d. 
each, Ask your PN distributor about 
them, or in case of °*iculty write to 
8 Blackstock Rd. 


Do you know a newsagent wha will 
sell Peace News—and perhaps display 
it as well? If so, the Peace News 
office can arrange to supply him. 
Write to 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


$—PEACE NEWS, April 28, 1944 


Words of Peace—70 


THE VOICE OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Three days ago I discovered it was 
fifty-one years since I started a mili- 
tary career, For forty years from the» 
beginning of that career I h&d con- 
tinuous experience in the theory and 
practice of war. No one studied it 
more keenly than I did, and I was in 
a position to know what war really 
meant. And the only conclusions I 
have been able to reach are these— 
that war seldom, if ever, settles any- 
thing. 

More frequently than not it leads to 
fresh wars. Preparing for war never 
seems to prevent it but rather to pre- 
cipitate it; andein its conclusions war 
is just about as disastrous to the 
victor as to the vanquished. 

Therefore I say it is the duty of all 
foday to concentrate upon how best to 
‘preserve peace. What we want is less 
suspicion, less mistrust, less fear in 
our international diplomacy. We want 
“4 more generous and a Christian 
spirit, 

—Field Marshal Sir William 
— at Colwyn Bay. Nov. 19, 


INDIAN STUDENTS - 
‘SUPPORT VAIDYA 


By cable from India 
Caleutta University Students Union 
passed at a crowded meeting on 
Apr, 18 a resolution condemning the 
sentence on Suresh Vaidya, the Indian 
court-martialleqd in Britain for re- 


fusing to answer his call-up. 

The resolution also demanded his uncon- 
ditional release, congratulated Vaidya for his 
stand, and pledged support to Indian and 
British organizations agitating against con- 
scription of Indians despite their political 
abjections,. 


CAN; THEY; EAT RUBBER ? 


India’s trade balance, now “favour- 
able” and impressive in terms of 
money, does not mean that India is’ 
any richer in sorely-needed food, as 
was pointed out in Peace News, 
Apr, 7. 

‘What, then, happens to the financial 
‘balance? 
that the lucky Indians in whose hands 
it Is accumulating, are jnvesting it in 
property hitherto owned by the 
‘holders of British capital. 


“The sale of British-owned rubber planta- 
tions in South India to local Indian syndicates 
‘\is still! going on,” reported Land and Liberty 
JM¥ebruary). “The Teekoy Rubber Estate, Ltd., 
“has accepted an offer of £150,000 for its 
iproperty in Travancore.” 
the 


According to Manchester 
‘Guardian the price is considered. a 
wood one. ¥ 

So everyone is satisfied — the 
British sellers who get back, in_profit 
on the deal, some of that Indian 
sterling balance. and the Indians wha 
will get future profits from the 
rubber, But what of the perpetually 
undernourished Indian masses? Can 
"they eat rubber? - 


C.0.s WORK IN ASYLUMS 


More than a thousand American 
COs—nearly one-fifth of those em- 
ployed on “work of national import- 
ance under civilian direction”—are 


working in mental hospitals, accord- 


ing to statistics published in the 
Feb, 15 issue of The Reporter, journal 
ef the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectoxzs. 


Men in this category are sent either to 
‘Civilian Public Service. camps in the country, 
or to “special projects” detached from these 
aoe The total so employed on Jan. 31 was 
'§,894. 

Of these, 3,948 were at “base camps” con- 
mected with the Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
‘tlon, and similar sepvices, The remaining 2,846 
were on “special projects”—1,358 of them in 
mental hospitals, 471 on dairy farms, and 
smaller numbers in widely varied forms of 


employment. 


‘YOUTH-AND CONSCRIPTION 


A small meeting for young people was held 
‘ander PPU auspices in London on Apr. 20 to 
consider "Conscription.” r 

Two thoughtful and thought-provoking talks 
were given by Jill Ibbetson, of East Grinstead, 
and by Michael Barclay, of Beltane School. 
‘Both speakers saw the dangers involved in 
conseription, and recognized that it was not an 
ideal method of getting work done. Although 
‘unwilling to be conscripted to fight in the 
war themselves, they believed that after the 
war some form of conscription would be neces- 
sary for industry. 

Dr, Alex Wood, in, the chair, said that, al- 

though a CO himself, he believed that conserip- 
tion in war-time, with a conscience clause, was 
the fairest method of getting people to fight 
once the courttry had declared war, . 
. An interesting and thoughtful diseussion 
followed. It is hoped that a similar meeting 
for young people will be held during the 
summer holidays. 


One answer appears to be | 


A.G.M. DISCUSSION ON 
NEGOTIATED PEACE, CAUSES OF WAR, 


AND RECONSTRUCTION 


REPORT{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


“I am convinced that even if we are mere 
tacticians the time for it, if not already here, 
will very soon come.’’ 


Sybil Morrison moved the adoption of the 
section of the General Secretary’s report deal- 
ing with the campaign, and urged the move- 
ment to “press for negotiation even if it is not 
pacifists who are going to sit round the table.” 

During her replies to questions on the report 
she said that the committee concerned, of 
which she was chairman, had perhaps failed to 
give a fead, but the movement was more 
divided on the question than it had appeared 
to be when it voted on the matter. ‘“‘Unless the 
movement is prepared to work much harder it 
should, vote against the resolution.” 

Geoffrey Tattersall (Huddersfield) seconded 
the motion for the adoption of the report, 
which was carried. 

iG. Pittock-Buss, opposing the North-East 
Area resolution, said last year’s addendum to 
the Armistice Campaign resolution had not 
been carried out. He had tried loyally to sup- 
port the issue but one could not advocate nego 
tiated peace in a political vacuum. 

Douglas Maitland (Newcastle) expressed the 
opinion that if the resolution was lost the 
movement would sink into “crankery.” 

Albert Taverner (Northampton) opposed the 
resolution but said he believed that if the PPU 
based its work on its broad human faith, the 
campaign for a negotiated. peace would spring 
up with the vitality which it at present lacked. 

John Middtton Murry said the resolution, if 
passed, could only lead to another year of in- 
tellectual confusion, Last-year’s resolution and 
addendum had been inconsistent. 

Jack Gibson (London Area organizer) sug- 
gested something on the lines of the Peace 


BOOKSTALL’S RECORD 


The amount taken at the PPU 
bookstall during the AGM 
amounted to £58 5s. 2d.—a 
record figure for a PPU annual 
meeting. : 


Ballot, and criticized the Council, if they had 
not understood last year’s resolutions, for not 
attempting to clarify them: 

_Bernard Taylor pointed out that the resolu- 
tion made no mention of last year’s addendum. 
Unless the meeting was prepared to recognize 
the whole of the 1948 resolution they should 
vote against this resolution. 

In his final reply John Morley said the con- 
fusion had been introduced by those who 
opposed the resolution. He was not confused. 
It was his paramount duty to preach against 
war. They were not asking people who were 
honestly confused to take part, but others 
should be allowed to carry on. the campaign 
without obstruction or undue criticism. 

Before proceeding to the vote, the Chairman 
said he did not believe that any member of 
Council] had crabbed or sabotaged the cam- 
paign. What was true was that some members 
had not felt able to enter with enthusiasm into 
the kind of campaign proposed. 

By a vote of the meeting it was agreed that 
abstentions should be recorded. The result of 
the vote on the resolution was: For, 741; 
against, 929; abstentions, 450, 


THE PLEDGE 


A Yorkshire Area resolution suggested 

“That the PPU Pledge be amended by adding 
the words ‘and I am determined fo strive for 
the removal of the causes of war’.” 


In moving it, Geoffrey Tattersall (Hudders- 
field) said he thought thi$ addition was already 
implied but ‘ought to be stated. They had 
reached a stage where the PPU should state 
clearly that they were not merely conscientious 
objectors but peacemakers. Frank Dawtry 
seconded. 

The resolution was supported by a number of 
members of the former No More’ War Move- 
ment, but Wilfred Wellock, himself a promin- 
ent NMW member, asked the proposers to 
accept the meeting’s acceptance of the spirit of 
the resolution without asking for the change of 
words. Emphasis of the causes of war had 


“OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


planning capacity by India’s own 
civil governments,. Central and Pro- 
vincial.” . 


, 


* 
On Mr. Amery’s statements to the 
House of Commons the Statesman is 
seathing. On Oct, 16 last it wrote: 


“Unless the cables are unfair to him, he told 
Parliament on Thursday that he understood 
that the weekly death-roll (presumably from 
starvation) in Bengal, including Calcutta, was 
about 1,000 but that it might be higher. Ail 
the publicly available data indicate that it is 
very much higher; and his great office ought to 
afford him ample means. The continuous 
appearance of effort on the part of persons 
somewhere within India’s governmental 
machine, perhaps not here, perhaps in White- 
hall, to play down, suppress, distort or shuffle 
the truth about Bengal is dragging the fair 
name of the British Raj needlessly low.” 

The actual weekly mortality, the 
Statesman .suggests, was at that 
moment at least nine to eleven 
thousand. Four days later it even 
suggested that the weekly ‘deaths 


might be 40,000. 


This England 


FYROM the New Statesman, Apr. 22: 
“Would kind, cult. pers., pref. writer, Left 
Intellect, give hosp. in attr. country house, rur. 
aurr. appr., where ace, inform. books, wriss. 
to educ. Swed. lady either au pair exch; some 
hrs. effic. help house, gard., land, light nurs. or 
as Secr. Cook-Hsek. pref, to gent., prov. good 
wages, reas. work. hrs. Rec. test, state: Exc. 
cook, man. housew., delightf. companion. Box 


been an important stage in the development of 
the pacifist movement, but he believed they had 
now to look for the emergence of a new syn- 
thesis for a solid and permanent peace. 

The resolution was withdrawn, Frank Dawtry 
asking that a test vote should be taken to show 
whether the meeting was in favour of amend- 
ment being az least considered. The show of 
hands was indecisive and a card vote was not 


taken, 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A resolution from East Anglia Area read: 

“This AGM of the PPU urges all groups in 
the movement to give detailed consideration to 
what distinctive contribution the pacifist can 
make to reconstruction at home and abroad.” 

Moving it, leo Human gaid that, important 
as social service and UNRRA were, they would 
do nothing without a fundamental respect for 
the human spirit. The need was for considera- 
tion of a new spirit of reconciliation. 

H. Shackloth, seconding, suggested as, the 
main intention of the resolution the setting-up 
of some machinery to gather ang co-ordinate 
knowledge against war. Somewhere, he be- 
lieved, would be found a man or woman who 
had the germ of the right idea, but perhaps 
did not himself realize it. 

Donald Port opposed the resolution on the 
ground of its vagueness. He asked that the 
vote against should carry support for a state- 
ment which he read: 

“It believes that lasting peace is incompatible 
with the dominance of the profit motive in 
society, and that this country’s major contri- 
bution té the post-war world should lie in its 
power of example. It therefore recognizes the 
need for the distinctive pacifist contribution of 
method to be made in alliance with those 
movements which are working for a classless 
society.” 

At present there was a gulf, which could 
only be bridged if the- PPU got into the 
working-class movement to teach with humility 
and learn as well. at) 

Gwyneth Anderson (Hampstead) said the 
movement had failed in its main task of per- 
suading the world towards pacifism, ang it was 
now necessary to work towards a socialist 
system of society. 

W. J. S. N. Grindlay said he spoke as a 
socialist, The PPU was going to be forced to 
deeide whether it was with the oppressed 
elasses or supported the forces of cecrypto- 
fascism. No other possibility was realistic. 

The “previous question’ was moved and 
carried, no decision thus being taken on the 
resolution. J 

* 


Mary Gamble moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, who, she said, had been indefatigable 
throughout the year in his work for the move- 
ment. She never remembered his failing in 
patience and wisdom. The motion was seconded 
by Harold Bing and carried with great 
applause. 

—4y- 


LETTERS 


Conditions in Holloway 


I have 
month’s holiday 
ment’s expense. 

I found conditions there had greatly im- 
proved since the booklet “Prison for Women” 
was published. I was surprised to find that 
most of the things complained of had been 
remedied. For instance, every cell had a pail 
with a lid, a water-jug, a washing-bow], and 
a chamber. Toilet paper was given out once 
a week but could also be had by asking the 
officer; this also applied to sanitary towels. 
There was a white enamel pail with a lid pro- 
vided in the Javatory for soiled towels, which 
I am sorry to say was not always used by the 
prisoners (they preferred to use an uncovered 


recently returned home from a 
in Holloway at the Govern- 


dirty vail in the recess which was meant for } 


rubbish). 


I heard@ Officers call out “Stop ringing that 
bell” but at the same time they usually came 
to inquire what was the matter. 


The clothes, although not ironed, were clean, 
and were changed regularly once a fortnight. 
The baths were a real luxury and J had no 
trouble in getting gne each Sunday; apparently 
they haven’t heard of the 5-inch water line, as 
once I had so much water I had to let half of 
it run away before I could sit down without 
fear of it overflowing. 

Unfortunately the medica] examination both 
on reception and discharge ,has not changed. 
The nurse who examines the hair asks to see 
your chest and back for spots: this I under- 
stand is for scabies. 

I feel sure everybody will agree with me 
when I say we must thank the Prison Medical 
Reform Council for these noticeably improved 
conditions in Holloway. 

DORIS POLLENTINE 
43 Whitehall St., London, N.17. 


Spiritual Atrocities 


Alan Shadwick's article prompts me to ask 
whether someone in the pacifist movement 
could record the spiritual “atrocities’’ including 
not only such “atrocities” as he .quotes, but 
also special sections: 

(a) Examples of extreme statement by reli- 
gious authorities—the more authoritative the 
better; ( 

{b) Examples showing the process of moral 
deterioration as the tide of war spreads, e.g. 
statements by the editor of the Christian News 
Letter on the question of bombing (1) at the 
outbreak of war: (2) when Germans hombed 
intensively; (8) now that we are bombing, 

| Included in the, collection might be a state- 
ment made to me by a much-resyected chaplain 
to a public school, that if Christian teaching 
could be condensed into some _ half-dozen 
“ries” of conduct, he would break them all if 
that were necessary for the winning of this 


war. 
J. W. GIBSON 
School House, Pewsey, Wilts. 


“Not four (USSR, China, USA, Britain) but 
all must co-operate in building a new world 
order” is the wording on a new poster issued 
by the Northern Friends’ Peace Board, Friends’ 
House, Clifford St.. York. 


CHURCH SHOULD NOT 
CONDONE WAR 


— Rector 


“J think the Church, in so far as it 
supports or condones war, is being 
false to its own foundation principles 
and to the teachings of its Master,’ 
said the Rev. Kenneth Rawlings, the 
pacifist Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Lewes, at his annual church meeting 
last Friday. 

“Believing this,” he went on, “I 
am obliged to say so from time to 
time, but I hope not more often than . 
is reasonable, I cannot blame those 
who, finding such ideas objectionable, 
cease to attend a church where they 


might hear them expressed.” 

Resignations were received and accepted 
from both the churchwardens who have been 
in office for 19 years throughout the whole of 
the rector’s incumbency. 

{A petition, initiated by the Rev, K. Raw- 
lings, supporting the Bishop of Chichester’s 
protest at the policy of area-bombing, was 
recently the subject of some controversy 
although the rector received many letters of 
support.) 


C.0.s’ BULLETIN REACHES 
A MILESTONE 


With the April issue, just published, the 
Bulletin of the Central Board for COs reaches 
its fiftieth number. It carries messages from 
a number of well-known pacifists to mark the 
occasion, 

The other contents more than maintain its 
consistentiy high standard of interest for COs. 
Among cases reported is that of Gordon H. H. 
Hill, who was prosecuted on Mar. 30 for re- 
fusing to billet an American soldier, ang of 
Raymond O, Postgate, 18-year-old grandson of 
George Lansbury, who was sentenced by 
court-martial to 3 months’ imprisonment for 
refusing to put on military uniform and has 
now been registered as a CO conditionally on 
working underground in a coal-mine (although 
he maintained an objection to coal-mining). 

The Bulletin also comments on cases of ob- 
jectors who have been fined and on refusal to 
pay have been sentenced to excessive terms of 
imprisonmnt, and gives a useful summary of 
the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act. 

_ It is published by the CBCO from 6 Ends- 
leigh St:; London, W.C.1, price 3d. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 


Golders Green: Raymond Ward now 94 Brim 
Hill, N.2. 

Add Mayfield (Sussex): Roger J. Holman, 
Homeleigh, The Warren, Mayfield, Sussex (in- 
dividual adviser). 

Add Droitwich (Worcs.) : Miss Katharine L. 
Clapham, 49 Qakland Ave., Droitwich Spa 
(Droitwich 2122) (individual adviser). 

Rhyl: T. W. Williams now “Kambia,” High- 
field Park, Rhyl. 

South-West Scotland Region, and Glasgow 
now Joseph Vincent at same address. 


MAY DAY 


BIG WAR-RESISTERS’ 


DEMONSTRATION 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq , W.C.I. 
Monday, May Ist at 7 p.m. 
ETHEL MANNIN, REG, REYNOLDS 
ALEX WOOD, BASIL RODGERS 
Messages : Songs 


HYDE PARK DEMONSTRATION 


| Sunday, April 30th at 3 p.m. 
PATRICK FIGGIS, SYBII. MORRISON 
! _ and other speakers 


Have you read Dr. Belden's book— 


“PAX CHRISTI ‘i 
—now moving into its third 
impression? 


Special offer to Peace News 
readers and PPU members: 
2s, 9d. instead of 3s. 6d, Limited 
period only. Postage 34d. 


Apply A. D. Belden, 47 Argyle Square, 
London, W.C.1, marking letters “Pax 
Christi.”” 3 


VERA 
BRITTAIN’S 


indictment of the 
Goverment’s bombing 


policy 


“Seed of 


Chaos” 
: 3s, 6d. 


or 3s, 10d. post free from : 
NEW VISION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12b, Manor Road, London, N.I6. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4, by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clifford 
Printing Co. (T.U.), London, N.16. 


